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The Children's Newspaper, Week Ending July io , 1943 

Two Infallibles Fail 


Co engrossing are the daily incidents of the 
■p war that it is possible to overlook 
the significance of certain moves, remote 
from the battle areas, on the part of those 
who caused the world conflagration. 

Recently there appears to have been a 
revolutionary change in the policies of Hitler 
and Mussolini. Germany, grown accus¬ 
tomed to regard Hitler as the embodiment 
of the divine principle, has been recalled 
from Fuehrer-worship to a tardy reliance on 
God. Italy, taught to esteem Mussolini 
as her sole governor and inspiration, is being 
reminded of the existence of her king. 

Thus is confessed the failure of two 
reputed infallibles, Nazi and Fascist. 

Above the Law 

The change that marks the flow of shep¬ 
herded v opinion in Germany is most in¬ 
structive. Never before has a dictator had 
such power as Hitler’s. The slavish adula¬ 
tion of this people has made him their 
supreme master. Fiction and a spurious 
mysticism have combined to render him 
apparently more than mortal. 

Declared above the law, he can override 
the decisions of the highest legal and ecclesi¬ 
astical courts. He is free to countermand 
the plans of the German military chiefs, and, 
following his intuitions, even when.they lead 
to a Stalingrad, conduct the war with his 
own untempered sword. ■ 

^he myth of infallibility and omnipotence 
that has grown up about our transformed 
paper-hanger has led to his evolution, before 
the eyes of his slave subjects, into the 
semblance of a god. 

The teachings of Christianity, inculcating 
peace, humility, charity, and forbearance, 
were anathema to the Nazi leader, whose 
creed, and conduct is the exact opposite of 
those of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The Germany of our day and generation 
has been instructed to ignore, to flout, and to 
ridicule the’Bible truths for which Luther 
ventured his life, and tens of thousands 
suffered during the Thirty Years’ War. For 
God and the Scriptures the Germans were 
bidden to substitute Hitler and Mein Kampf. 

Preaching a New Gospel 

With a distrust Characteristic of the half- 
educated tyrant, Hitler has also made it a 
primary point that intelligence among those 
he rules is a luxury for which he has no use. 
Blind, unquestioning obedience to his every 
whim and edict is what he has demanded, 
and ho man should presume to demur or so 
much as think for himself ! Whatever’ the 
shame and wounded pride of the reflective 
German scholar, the brutalising scheme 
worked so long- as soulless duplicity, backed 
by relentless force, produced resounding 
victories to overwhelm the nation’s senses. 

But gloom gathers about the Fuehrer’s 
path. Terrible in might, avenging champions 
of martyred nations approach his gates. 
Formerly so confident and easy of heart, his 
people awake from the spell he has woven 
about them. They grow clamorous with 
fear and dark foreboding. It is not now the 
omnipotent Hitler who must essay the task 
of placating them. For this thankless effort 
the despised scholars are being brought from 
oblivion to preach a new gospel, to prophesy 
impending and abiding triumph where 
calamity threatens, to conjure unity out of 
disunity, and satisfaction from incurable 


discontent. There are seeds of social and 
intellectual revolution in this change. 

Having thus reluctantly admitted that 
brain as well as brawn may count in the 
national affairs, Hitler himself suddenly 
permits, and even encourages, the idea, .that 
here is a Power higher than himself. For 
in .a redent broadcast Hitler invoked the 
name and aid of the Deity, tacitly implying 
that, in spite of years of blasphemy enforcing 
the contrary belief, God is Lord indeed ! 

jyjussoLiNi in early manhood—if not today-— 
an aggressive atheist, keeps his public 
speeches free from religion, but has long 
treated the subject of the Italian royal family 
as unworthy of official reference. He had 
been three years a national agitator before, 
cloaking his republicanism, he pronounced 
himself an upholder of the monarchy. This 
rallied to his side many influential Italians. 

But Mussolini soon reduced the influence 
of his King. The Duce assumed increasingly 
the role of a prodigy of capacity, wisdom, 
and comprehensive invincibility. He could 
defy the Church or make terms with the 
Pope, and, as Hitler’s craven jackal, he pro¬ 
claimed Italians pure Aryans, not to be con¬ 
taminated by the presence of Jewish neigh¬ 
bours—descendants of Jews who were Roman 
citizens with St Paul. 

For a score of years every public act in 
Italy has been performed in the name of 
Mussolini. His were the myriad portraits 
that bedecked the ships and ports associated 
with the shameful expedition to Abyssinia, 
his v/ere the busts and statues that marked 
the way his legions followed. 

Fascism Has Failed 

The most inexcusable however, of the 
misdeeds of which the Duce was guilty 
during this period was the base betrayal of 
the man who had made him virtual ruler 
over the land. By an act of unbridled 
insolence he compelled the king to agree to a 
provision conferring on the Grand Fascist 
Council the right to. choose a successor to 
the throne of Italy. A legitimate royal 
ruler had meekly to submit to a breach of the 
Constitution, and to the possible denial 
of the right of his son to succeed him. 

In Italy, as in Germany, however, dire 
failure overshadows the posturing tyrant. 
Fear, poignant as that which drove Nero 
to self-destruction, has penetrated his heart; 
but it is not he who faces the people who arc 
dispossessed by bombardments of arsenals, 
ports, and munition factories. The Duce 
turns for moral support to the hand, so long 
despised, that raised him. Victor Emmanuel 
it is who confronts the consequences of 
the upstart’s perversion of his country’s 
relations with the Allies, Italy’s former 
friends. His are the smooth words'framed 
to sustain a breaking people, a disillusioned 
nation which, in the extremity of their 
despair, Mussolini, the real source of their 
trouble, is too cowardly to encounter. 

'Phe King of Italy comes again into his own, 
and with his influence daily growing 
that of the Duce sensibly declines. Fascism, 
detestable in theory and practice, has hope¬ 
lessly and deservedly failed. The clever 
unscrupulous knave who gave it force and 
form is, like Hitler, a doomed man. 

Until recently this unspeakable pair con¬ 
fronted the world as twin infallibles. Both 
have proved fallible beyond compare. 



Sergeant-Major, Junior 



On the parade ground with the H AC cadets 


See You Again Shortly 

hen the Nazis invaded the in the Ukraine, and so varied 
Ukraine they expected to and brilliant are his disguises 
find it flowing with milk and that even local quislings do not 
honey—the Granary of Russia know whether their j latest 
was to be their Promised Land, visitors are a German detach- 
Instead they found it a land of ment—or Bogdan and his merry 
problems, and not the least of men in German uniforms. He 
these is Bogdan, with his goats, has even been in Kiev, the 
Bogdan is one of the most sue- capital of the Ukraine, long occu- 
cessful guerrilla leaders in the pied by the Hitlerites. He once 
Ukraine today, and his exploits marched his followers 300 miles 
-recall those .of Robin Hood, to attack a town where 400 Ger- 
Whenever he carries out any- -mans thought they were quite 
specially remarkable, coup he safe. Bogdan cut all communi- 
leaves a goat behind him, with cations in the night, attacked at 
his “visiting-card” round its dawn, and wiped out the entire 
neck. “See you again shortly” garrison.. No wonder, the Nazis 
is the text, and it is always the are anxious to capture Bogdan, 
same. The Germans once sent . 

an entire division, complete with Puamioc 

tanks, to destroy Bogdan and his I1CW U lllllcd ryglMCo 
men, and this time it seemed as Exploration is rather at a 
though they had^caught him in standstill in New Guinea today, 
the fork of two rivers, both of but it is worth while noting .that 
which they had surrounded, just before the Japanese invaded 
But w r hile part of the guerrilla the island Professor Matthew 
chieftain's band fought a two- Stirling, the anthropologist, 
day battle with, the enemy, found on the jungle-covered 
others cut down trees and built plateau of . Dutch New Guinea 
a bridge by ..which he escaped a race of pygmies who must be 
through the German lines at like those of the African Equa- 
night. And next morning there torial Forest 'and one of the 
was the usual goat, and message! most primitive peoples of the 
For two years Bogdan has been globe. They have no metal tools 
a thorn in the side of the. Nazis and had/lever seen a white ro»n 
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Crippling the Enemy’s 
Lifelines 

Crom within and without the enemy’s transport system is 
* receiving vital blows. - Railways are essential for the 
defence of Hitler’s Europe by enabling forces to be rapidly 
moved to any threatened quarter. 


The Greeks, who have suffered 
severely* under their Nazi in¬ 
vaders, h^ve recently dealt them 
a resounding blow. They have 
effectively wrecked the only rail¬ 
way linking Athens with the rest 
of Europe. 

This line winds northward . 
from Athens through'the moun¬ 
tains of Thessaly to Salonika, 
'on the shores of whose gulf, it is 
overlooked by mighty Olympus. 
Bridges have been blown up and 
landslides set rolling to smother 
the track. 

So one more of the rail routes 
now vital', to Germany’s defence 
tias been destroyed and the far¬ 
away Greeks have added to the 
destruction, on which the Allied 
Air Forces.are engaged by night 
and by day. 

In southern Italy the main 
railways follow the coasts and 
the guns of our Navy have also 
been in operation against them. 
In the k battle for Sicily the 
marshalling yards of Messina. 
have been subjected to intensive 
air attack. 

But the main attack has been 
On the western front, where 
railway centres in France, 
Belgium, and Germany have 
been bombed and locomotives 
hauling men and munitions 
attacked by low-flying planes. 
Patriots in the occupied countries 
have also done much damage to 
tracks and will do more, - 

in spite of the vast increase 
in the numbers of road vehicles 

To Avoid Fatigue 

A correspondent of the British 
Medical Journal gives the follow¬ 
ing tips . 0- worth te» miles a 
day ”) to avoid fatigue on long 
marches: 

After every five miles lie on the 
back and elevate the legs at 
nearly a right angle, resting the 
heels for four minutes against 
any available .object. 

The effect? “One’s boots seem 
to have got a size larger, the toes 
can be moved freely, all signs of 
leg weariness disappear, and the 
feet feel delightfully light and 
comfortable.” . 

When there is nothing against 
which to rest the heels, two rows 
of men should lie down feet to 
feet and rest their heels against 
those of their opposite numbers. 

Shop-girls and others who do 
much standing might also use 
this method. 

Planes For Peace 

At last there is definite news of 
the planning of aeroplanes, for 
peace purposes after the war. 

Mr Attlee, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, has revealed to the 
House-of Commons that, .without 
trespassing upon our urgent pro¬ 
duction of warplanes, it has been 
found possible to proceed with 
four types of transport planes, 
three of which are large land- 
planes and one a big flying-boat. 

A number of firms have" been 
commissioned to get out designs 
for these aircraft. ' The plans 
call for commercial aircraft of up 
to 66 tons, with accommodation 
for 50 to 100 passengers, ranges 
of from 2000 to 300Q miles, and 
speeds; of from 250 to 300 miles 
per hour. 


the railway systems of Europe 
are essential for the German 
defence. - Tanks > and other 
vehicles with tracks have to be 
taken to their operating centres 
by rail -to preserve their tracks' 
and also to conserve oil and 
petrol; while heavy munitions 
are more economically distributed 
over long distances by rail. 

It is for *this reason that 
Russia’s long-range planes are 
bombing bridges and stations on 
the railways used by the in¬ 
vaders and that the most im¬ 
portant work by her guerrillas is 
in the sabotaging of the tracks. 

Barely a- day passes but 
one locomotive . at least makes 
its last journey. The Allied 
score for April - "was 50 goods 
locomotives and the monthly 
numbers grow. Our airmen, too, 
are.seeing to it that new engines 
to replace those destroyed should 
not be forthcoming, for the 
important locomotive works in 
the Ruhr are on their priority 
list, while even in far Berlin the 
22 acres - of the Tempelhof 
repair yards wdire devastated in' 
a recent raid. 

As the nights draw in our 
night bombers will be increasing 
their ranges and. the marshal¬ 
ling yards, railway repair shops, 
and locomotive engineering works 
in the most distant parts of 
Germany will be attacked. 
Lack of transport will be one of 
the chief factors in the defeat 
of the Nazis. 

Congress Makes 
History 

So eager is America to win the 
war and to win it Quickly that 
many new .things are being done 
which were never done before. 

It was, for example, a new 
step for Congress to take when 
it overruled President Roose¬ 
velt’s veto of the War Labour 
Disputes Bill, for no veto had 
ever been overruled in wartime. 

Under the written Constitution 
of the USA its President’s veto 
may' be set aside if two-thirds 
of the members of the Senate 
and House of - Representatives 
so decide, and the President has 
been rebuffed in this way seven 
times previous to the war. 

Both President and Congress 
were of one mind that the strike 
evil with which the Bill was con¬ 
cerned must be uprodted, and 
their difference of opinion arose 
over the best methods to employ. 

Forward Tcgsthsr 

The American people want to 
cooperate fully with their great 
fellow-democracy, the. British 
Commonwealth of free .nations, 
so that jointly they may help to 
find a mechanism of world co¬ 
operation, while individually they 
are ridding themselves of their 
own internal and* external im¬ 
perialisms. Wendell Willkie 

THINGS SEEN 

Two blue-tits’ nests in two 
lamp-posts in a street at Birch- 
ington, Kent. 

A notice, Windoics come and 
ivindoivs go, but hooligans go on 
for ever, outside a smashed shop 
window in Folkestone. 


King Cricket 
Carries On 

Qn Saturdays they still play on 
the village green where the CN 
■ Country Lad used to watch them, 
and once told of a thrilling one 
where “young Ernie” won the 
game by a catch on the boundary 
off the last ball of the last bowler. 

The scene always reminded our 
Country Lad of one of those 
matches on Broad Halfpenny 
Down when Old Nyren led the 
Hambledon men, and the country . 
round came to watch them play 
—“forming a circle round that 
noble green, the old farmers lean¬ 
ing forward on their * tall old 
staves and the whole multitude 
perfectly still.” Broad Halfpenny 
Down now grows crops for 
Victory, but the enemy in Old 
Nyren’s day was not Hitler; he 
was Bonaparte, ‘-Old Boney,” yet 
cricket still carried on, as now. 

The One-Day Match 

It is truly just the same, but it 
seems to us that it is now the 
country village that has handed 
on the tradition to the town, with 
the one-day match. Who would - 
ever have, thought of the Oxford 
and Cambridge match at Lord’s 
as a one-day affair. 

Yet that’s how it was and the 
setting was much the same - with 
the man going. round selling 
score-cards, and all the seats 
filled and not much standing- 
room.. Not so bright in colour, 
fewer pretty dresses and no para¬ 
sols, for most of the girls were 
in khaki or air force blue; but 
otherwise much the same. 

It was not quite so sedate on 
some other days, but here comes 
in another point where the 
village sets the pattern. On 
its green the two elevens, grown 
rather more wintry about the 
head and stiffer in the joints in 
three years of war, are always re¬ 
inforced by two or three agile 
young' fellows in khaki or blue 
and rolled up sleeves who do 
their best to keep the scorer busy 
on their half-day’s leave. 

Well, it is much the same at 
Lord’s, or at Headingley when 
Yorkshire ' gets an Eleven to¬ 
gether. The opposed forces are 
in correct flannels, but if you 
have a score-card and keep your 
eyes open you will see tljat in 
them are the men who on other 
days of the week are serving the 
King in the Army, the Navy, the 
Air, and the Civil Defence Forces. 
Famous names in cricket, too. 
Here are - Denis Compton, 
Maurice Leyland, Leslie Ames 
and Wyatt and Edrich, all Test 
players; Gimblett of Somerset. - 

All in the Game 

Who will forget that Whit 
Monday when Gimblett was hit¬ 
ting sixes, and the holiday crowd ’ 
was greeting a them with cheers 
and cat calls, not quite in. the . 
Lord’s tradition perhaps, but 
more like the rough and tumble ? 
of a League Football match. 

But'all in the game; and we do 
not fear that when the war is 
over, cricket will lose its dignity, 
or that the rigours of the game- 
will have been displaced by the 
desire to see only the batsmen 
hitting them hard and often 

What cricket is gaining all this 
intervening time is the growth of 
Club cricket,, call it minor cricket 
if you like, and the search for 
budding talent from the School 
Elevens., Never fear that cricket • 
in carrying oh is carrying on with 
it a clean heart, a clear fire/-and 
the rigour of the game, 
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Little News Reels 


■y^ r HEREAS nearly 5,900,000 work¬ 
ing days were lost in 1918 
owing. to trade disputes only 
1,527,000 were so lost last year. 

On Wednesday, July 7, China 
completes six years of continuous 
resistance to Japan. 

Tile King George's Jubilee 
Trust has' in the eight years 
since its foundation distributed 
£425,Q00-to causes devoted to the 
spiritual,mental, and physical 
welfare of, youth. 

For the first time in Canada, 
and perhaps in the Empire, a 
ship has been launched fully 
equipped and -with steam up; 
she was the 10,000-ton cargo 
vessel Fort Carillon. 

An entire hospital was recently 
flown from the USA to Alaska in 
36 hours by the U S Air Transport s 
Command. 

An osprey found on the River 
Arun in Sussex -has been given 
to the London Zoo. * 

Eighteen thousand wounded 
men of the Allied Forces have 
been moved by air from the 
African war zone. 

Oliver Lyttlexon, the 
Minister of Production, has 
announced that in the first 
quarter of this year our output 
of munitions exceeded by 40 per 


cent that of the same period last 
year. 

Hearing that the NFS were in 
need of transport service the Revd 
A. G. H. Gurney; rector of Great 
Bromley, Essex, gave his ten-seater 
car to the local brigade, and now 
journeys about his widespread 
country parish on a tricycle. 

Submarine crews based on 
Malta are very proud of a 
number of allotmeyits they have 
been able to cultivate^ growing 
all the vegetables required both 
in harbour and on their cruises. 

Naval barbers are now selling 
hair clippings to be made into 
felt, and used for such articles 
as tea cosies which are sold on 
behalf of various war charities. 

Chester City Council are com¬ 
plaining that eight tons of tin arc 
lying in Chester in dumps which 
no salvage authority has at¬ 
tempted to remove. 

Working\ in his spare time, and 
devoting four hours a day for 
the last fourteen years, Mr W. H. 
Parry has just completed a 
dictionary of synonyms. He has 
persevered at this work in the 
midst of his many duties as pro¬ 
prietor of a Llandudno hotel. 

The Women’s Land'Army, now 
four years old, is to receive 
increased pay and allowances. 


' Youth News Reel 


Jn three years the Cubs, Scouts, 
and Rovers of the^lst Caine 
Scout Group, of WiltsHire, have 
salvaged 102 tons of paper 
materials which have been 
sorted, graded, packed, and dis¬ 
patched to the mills for repulp¬ 
ing. 

Scouts of the 21st West Ham 
Troop recently camped for a week¬ 
end on a piece of ground behind 
their Headquarters in crowded 
Canning Town, much to the in¬ 
terest of their neighbours. 

An old Scout, Wing Com¬ 
mander Guy P. Gibson, V C, 
D S O and Bar, D F C and Bar, 
ivho led the raid on the German 
dams recently reaffirmed his 
Scout Premise and teas reinvested 
as a member of the Scout Move- 
ment in the 1st Tovil Group; 
four of his companions made the 
Scout Promise and were invested 
with him. 

' So successful was the Suffolk * 
Scouts arrangement of last 


year’s Harvest Camps that this 
year they have taken over the 
running of such camps for the 
West Suffolk War Agricultural 
Committee. 

While in camp during a recent 
week-end the 1st Bishops Stort- . 
ford Cadets (girls in training as 
Guiders) took over the cooking for 
a hundred Home Guards. 

As a result of a special week's 
drive Guides and Brownies, of 
the Benwell district of Newcastle 
have sent £25 to the Guide 
International Service Fund 
which is to provide help in Euro¬ 
pean countries after the war . 

gTARTiNG some years ago with a 
yearly target of £6 to support 
a bed in an African hospital, a 
Boys Brigade company has 
always exceeded its target and 
this year, aiming at £60, they 
raised £70. 

There are now 10,000 members 
of Sea Cadet units in Canada 
compared with 2400 in 19,41. - 


3000 Farm Workers’ Cottages 


^here has been much delay and 
disappointment in the matter 
of the 3000 farm- workers’ cot¬ 
tages planned by the Ministry of 
-Health and left for various local 
authorities to undertake. ' In 
general, the local authorities con¬ 
cerned have found it difficult to 
arrange satisfactory ; prices. 
Among the few that have suc¬ 
ceeded is the Romney Marsh 
Rural Council, which has 
arranged to build a few cot¬ 
tages to be based upon a Ministry 
of Health design, with roofed 
porches. The ground floor is 
arranged with a* living-room and 
parlour, porch, lobby, scullery, a 
large store, pantry, and coal- 
house. The first floor has a 
bath-room and three bed-rooms 
with a built-in cupboard. 

In view of the delay elsewhere, 
the Ministry of Works has pro¬ 
posed a cheaper cottage, in which 
The parlour is abandoned and 
passages avoided in order to 
make the rooms bigger. The 
height of the ground’ floor rooms, 
it is suggested, should be lowered 
to feet instead of the custo¬ 


mary 8, and the bath-room and 
lavatory put on the ground floor 
tO' make plumbing cheaper. 
Where electricity is available, 
the cottages will be wired for 
light, and power plugs fitted in 
bed-rooms without fireplaces. 

'It is hoped that local contracts 
will be arranged for these 
cheaper cottages, but if this fails 
the Ministry of Works is prepared 
to carry out the \york at the 
lowest possible price. The non- 
parlour house, it is hoped, will be 
let at 8s 6d a week, but a parlour 
type would be let at 10s. The 
Ministry of Works would hope to 
finish the construction of the 
3000 cottages by Christmas. 

. It is pointed out that, these 
cheaper cottages are not supposed 
to be a model of post-war agricul¬ 
tural cottages, but an emergency 
proposal to njeet an urgent need. 

An interesting feature of the 
new cottages is the provision of a 
back to back fire which at one 
and the same time would provide 
the living-room with a cheerful 
fire, cook the meals, and supply 
domestic hot water. 
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A Menagerie Goes to War NOW HE TALKS Giving Seeds a Good Start 


P>art of the duties of girls at an 
ATS camp is the bathing of 
certain new recruits. The re¬ 
cruits are dogs — Alsatians, 
collies, Labrador retrievers, and. 
setters—which have been loaned 
by their owners for military ser¬ 
vice. 

Before their Army career 
begins the dogs have to pass the 
veterinary surgecn and the 
dentist, and are inoculated just 
as if they were soldiers.. Then 
they are trained .to carry mes¬ 
sages, to act as sentries, and to 
go on. patrol. They guard air¬ 
fields, too, and so sensitive is 
-their hearing that their sudden, 
whining of restlessness has often 
been the first alarm that raiders 
. were approaching. 

Other animals are also doing a 
fine job of work with our fighting 
men. Out East, where there is 
a Camel Corps, the age-old beast 

TYRANTS AT KEW 

Three pairs of jays which 
nested this spring in Kew Cardens 
have caused great havoc among 
the smaller bird population. 

The jays have been stealing the 
eggs from the nests of their 
smaller neighbours and killing the 
young thrushes and hedge 
■ sparrows and finches. 

Keepers are puzzled. They do 
not wish to'- destroy the jays, and 
wonder if anybody can suggest a 
way of making them behave in a 
neighbourly fashion. 

000KS FOR THE CAMPS 

Cooks for the anticipated thou¬ 
sand school camps still give rise • 
to some, difficulty: About 150 re¬ 
sponded- to the appeal made by 
the Board of Education .and the 
Ministry ' of Agriculture in 
March. This meets the situa¬ 
tion until the end of this month. 
But many* more will be wanted 
for August and September. 

It is estimated that there are 
in the country 3500 teachers 
trained in domestic science (of 
which cooking forms a part), and 
if all volunteered for work in the 
harvest camps they would be 
sufficient to cope with double the 
50,000 boy and girl harvesters/ 
expected. But to make assur-. 
ance doubly sure, the Board of 
Education are appealing for help 
in this work not only to domestic 
science teachers but to all 
teachers and even students who 
can cook. Too many cooks will 
not spoil the harvest. 

THE NEW SPITFIRE 

A Dutchman at a recent 
Ministry of Information meeting 
related that a beautiful new tulip, 
which has been grown in Holland, 
took the fancy of *a Nazi general. 
Someone sent him a box contain¬ 
ing specimens of this new tulip, 
together with a note which in¬ 
formed him that it had been 
named Spitfire. 

RAINBOW GOLD 

It is announced from Prince¬ 
ton Observatory, U S A, that Dr 
Charlotte Mcore has discovered 
geld in the Sun with .the aid of 
the spectroscope. It is so scarce 
that till now it has eluded 
the search for it, and is only to 
be identified by very weak 
spectrum lines that appear, not 
as would seem appropriate, 
among the yellow and orange of 
the 'Sun’s light as it is spread 
out into its rainbow band, but in ' 
the ultra-violet sector where 
only a photograph will find # it. 

With this discovery of gold 
-there have new been found in 
the Sun 66 out of- the 90 ele¬ 
ments known on the Earth. 


of burden still plods. patiently 
across the desert as in the time 
of Our Lord. Not now does he 
carry incense, silks, and peace¬ 
time merchandise, but munitions 
cf war! 

In the Eastern transport 
columns, too, come great lumber¬ 
ing elephants, fractious mules, 
horses, and bullocks—all laden 
with ammunition boxes, anti-tank . 
guns, wireless apparatus, blan¬ 
kets, and other supplies for the 
troops. 

There is just- one bird in this 
menagerie that goes to war. It 
is, of course, the gallant little 
pigeon that keeps vigil with the 
RAP crew, being always ready 
to fly back home, through wind 
and rain, over land and sea, in 
order that an important message, 
perhaps an SOS, may get 
through! The pigeon is a valued 
ally of the men with wings. 

A DROWNING ISLAND 

Something is , rising in • the 
Pacific besides the flames of war, 
and something is falling besides 
bombs. 

The Island of Truk,.which was 
part of the Japanese mandate, is 
sinking and is certainly doomed 
to be drowned. But it will not 
be till long after the war is 
ended, for the* Earth’s processes 
are slow. 

Professor M. H. Hobbs, who 
first noted the descent of the 
island into,the sea 12 years ago, 
points out that there are long 
strings of. islands ' from the 
Philippines and the East- Indies* 
to the South Pacific Archipelago 
and New Zealand which bear 
witness by their uplift or sub¬ 
mergence to the formation of 
new mountain chains in the 
ocean deptfis. The islands are 
the tips of these submarine 
mountains.. 

HOPPING 

For many years efforts have 
been made to draw attention to * 
the deplorable accommodation in 
some Kent ‘‘hopper ” camps, but 
although, the owners have carried 
out some repairs and improve¬ 
ments many are still very bad 
indeed. * N 

The war, with its influx of new¬ 
comers to agriculture, seems* 
likely to accomplish what social 
workers had failed to do. Many 
of the people who went to the 
Kent hop-gardens last year have 
refused to live in the camps, and 
at least one school has withdrawn 
its offer to help after an inspec¬ 
tion of the huts. 

SYNTHETIC MILK 

Like ourselves the Ameri¬ 
cans are becoming “ milk con¬ 
scious” and their medical authori¬ 
ties are of one mind with ours in 
declaring that. the most .im¬ 
portant thing about the milk. 
supply is to keep it clean. 

Some of them declare that we 
do not make enough ojf skimmed 
milk, and this contention is 
borne out bv an experiment 
made by a local medical officer 
who was an inventor as well as a 
philanthropist in one of the 
poorest districts of London some 
years ago. Its poor people 
could not afford to buy enough 
milk for their babies at the regu¬ 
lar price, so our doctor supplied 
them with . a synthetic substi¬ 
tute, at about a farthing a pint. 
It was made no of water, sugar, 
.some cheap light fats, and a 
smaller proportion of skimmed 
milk to save its face. This “milk” 
was quite popular. The children 
thrived on it, and it was at anv 
rate free from germs. 


A Belgian boy . of 15 has 
reached Lisbon after escaping 
from German-occupied' territory.- 
. His name is Simon, and as he 
was Jewish .he decided not to. 
wait for the Nazis to come to his 
home and send him to labour 
camps in the East. He told his 
mother and father that he would 
join his sister in England, and, 
with no money, permits or docu¬ 
ments, set out toward Portugal. 

Simon walked through France, 
where friendly people shared 
their miserable rations with him. 
In order to avoid the Gestapo 
men the lad had to use all his 
courage and ingenuity. He de¬ 
cided to appear deaf and dumb, 
for he somehow sensed that a 
deaf and dumb youth would go 
unmolested. So for months a 
very Simple Simon spoke only 
with his hands and eyes. Cross¬ 
ing France he came to the 
Pyrenees, and braved the deep 
snows and lashing winds on foot. 
Once in Spain the American- 
Jewish Joint Distributon Com¬ 
mittee helped him to reach 
Lisbon. Now Simon talks. 


Jn order that seeds may do their 
best Dr Albert Fischer, an 
American agriculturist, proposes 
a new way of - giving them a 
start in life. The seeds are- to 
begin their career in the soil, 
taking with them a small pro¬ 
vision of fertilisers, insecticide, 
fungicide, and some nitrogen¬ 
fixing bacteria. 

The seeds will thus be able to 
cope with their enemies and to 
take'the best from their surround-.- 

AS IN BIBLE DAYS 

The orthodox Jew, the Revd 
Rudolph Brinker recently told a 
York audience, still carries out - 
with conscientious care the Laws 
of Moses. 

For instance, the strict obser¬ 
vance of the Jewish Sabbath en- 
,tails going without a fire or light 
in the house on that day, a 
handkerchief must not be carried 
in the pocket, a key must not be 
carried (though it may be 
attached to clothing), one must 
not walk too fast, and must sleep 
wearing a cap. 


ings. Dr Fischer’s way of en¬ 
suring these benefits is to dip the 
seeds into a thin glue easily 
dissolved by moisture but con¬ 
taining all the precautionary 
substances that are mentioned. 
The seeds will then be coated 
with the remedies’ before sowing,. 
and will start life as seedlings 
with everything in their favour. 

It all sounds too good to be 
true, but we may live to see it 
tried out on our allotments. 

OUR ENGLISH 



Keeping Fit 

Workers in Hertfordshire war factories who 
believe in the benefits of rhythmic training 


TONGUE, 

A correspondent ’was reading 
the article on Universal English 
in the C N dated June 26, when 
the Dutch-born wife of one of his 
friends dropped in with a query. 

She had been on a nature 
ramble with her two small sons, 
and had found an alder tree. She 
wished to check up her pro¬ 
nunciation, asking whether it 
should have an “ a ” as in always, - 
or as in Albert. 

SCHOOL BELLS AGAIN 

The school bells of London are 
to ring again. 

An instruction has been sent 
to all L C C schools stating that 
-in view of the relaxation of the 
Defence Regulation concerning 
bell-ringing, school bells should 
be rung wherever they are avail¬ 
able to summon children to 
morning and afternoon lessons. 
It is added that .hand bells must * 
not be used, presumably because 
the ringing of the handbell is- 
still the All- Clear signal after 
war gas has been used. 

, Shakespeare wrote of .the 
schoolboy with his shining morn¬ 
ing face, creeping like snail un¬ 
willingly to school. If . there 
are any such scholars in these 
days the ringing of the school 
bell will deprive them of their 
best excuse for being late! 

CHEAP TOMATO 
PLANTS 

The parks nurseries of Ilford 
have raised tomato plants so 
cheaply that the Ilford people 
have been able to buy them from 
their Council at 2id each; some 
100/000 tomato plants have thus 
been sold. Other local authorities 
please copy next season. 

POLICE PENSIONERS? 

. The fine record- of our “ war 
birds” is well known; but this 
story Ts of two .carrier pigeons 
who have deserted the. path'of 
duty, and now revel in luxury. 

Forced down by sheer - ex¬ 
haustion, they were taken to 
Southend Police Station, where 
they were fed and rested.’ When 
fully recovered they were 
released, in the belief that they, 
would continue their interrupted 
Journey. . Twice they rode in a 
police van to ’Chelmsford Gaol. ; 
where they were set free; - but 
each time they..raced the. van 
back to Southend. Although re¬ 
leased every morning, they always 
return in time for meals. 

THE RIGHT BOOT 
AND THE LEFT 

The War Office has denied a 
statement,- made.- in . court, at 
Liverpool, that in Army experi¬ 
ence right-foot boots wear out 
more quickly than left-foot boots. 

It is stated officially that from a; 
medical point of view there is nof 
difference between the two feet, 
and that right-foot boots,do not 
wear out more quickly *than left- 
foot boots,.except in the case of 
motor cyclists who use their right 
feet to kick the starter. , 
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Red For Little England 


Any colour so long as it's red , 
is the colour that suits me best. 

Eugene Field 

VToting that the House of 
* Commons has exchanged 
its homely green benches for the 
lovely scarlet seats of the peers, 
Professor A. F. Pollard tells 
how it came about that the 


GROWTH OF PETTY 
THIEVING 

Tt is a terrible, reflection on the 
honesty of our people (and 
one of the saddest revelations of 
the War) that so much cutlery 
is stolen nowadays. 

It is to be feared that there jjouse of Lords decked itself in 
are many hundreds ot thieves 
among us who have * hitherto 


red 


been regarded as honest folk. 

One British Restaurant has 
hit upon a clever way of dealing 
with the thieves it cannot find. 
It charges half-a-crown for the 
use of a knife *and fork, the 
money being returned after the 
meal. The result has been that 
stocks of cutlery.have ceased to 
dwindle, and though this is 
satisfactory it is pitiful to think 
that when we sit down to eat in 
some restaurants we may be in 
the presence of many unknown 
undesirables. 

What we need is a social 
consciousness that will stamp 
these people as what they are— 
petty thieves of whom we must 
all beware. 

© 

Invasion Priority 
Wanted 

'“The history of Sicily, as the C N 
related last week, shows her 
to have been always in the Avars, 
aUd certainly she is very much in 
the- wars today. The Sicilians, 
in fact, feel that they are getting 
more than their fair share of 
bombs, and if the stories Ave hear 
arc' true, they look for\vard to 
invasion as a deliverance. 

But their experiences # have 
made the people of Sicily pessi¬ 
mistic, and they arc said to 
have a grim joke among theiji- 
selves that the Allies are sure to 
land on Sardinia instead. 

©' 

WITHOUT COMMENT 

When a miner was summoned 
w for absenteeism the other- 
day he said, “ I can’t make full 
time until the breAvers stop 
brewing beer.” 

It was stated that his absences 
had cost him as much as 
wages. 


Eighth's 


when .Wolsey, Henry the 
proud servant, ex¬ 
torted from the Pope a , car¬ 
dinal's red hat to wear at the 
opening of Parliament.. The 
better to mark his,assumption 
of it and the red robes that 
went with it, he ordered the 
benches of the House of Lords to 
be covered in scarlet to match it. 

It is a good story to remem¬ 
ber, but we like to think that 
the House of Commons, the 
House of the common people, 
has a better reason for going 
red. Red is England's colour . 

What was it the poet 
Campbell Avrote when address¬ 
ing the mariners of England ? 
The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ! . 

It must be flaming red to do 
that; and to this day the 
merchant seamen who fend off 
our starvation and defy our 
enemies speak of the flag they 
sail and fight and die under as 
the Red Duster. 

Red paints our pillar boxes 
and our mail vans so that we 
can see them half a street off, 
and our buses are red to gladden 
our eyes while we wait in the 
queues for them. 

r J , HEN there is our red May, 
the loveliest of hawthorn 
blooms, which like the sun that 
" comes peeping in at morn ” 
Never comes a wink too soon 
\ Nor brings too long a day.' 
And the red, red rose is 
England’s pride. It triumphed 
in the Wars of the Roses and 
became an emblem of England's 
kings. Hardly an English 
poet has missed it, and even 
John Milton, said of the angel’s 


Under the Editor's Table 

Stocks of diamonds arc X HE Nazis do not knoAv 

beginning to run Peter Puck \\ T hat is going to 

Ioav. But the prices are Wants to Know happen in the Mediter- 


high enough to make 
buyers stony. 

B 

flf new Member of Par¬ 
liament appeared in 
naval uniform . But he 
wasn't'ail at sea. 

,^N „old playAA T right 
spends most of his 
time gardening. Thinks 
a garden is tlic best sort 
of plot. 

0 

jTf/£ output of coal has 
gane down. Miners 
usually bring it up. 



If potatoes keep 
warm in their 
jackets 


ranean theatre of war. 
Are waiting for us to 
act. 

0 

5 *weeping changes have 
been made in the 
Fascist Party. We 
thought someone was 
kicking 'lip a dust. 

13 

T he Director-General 
of Chilian Clothing 
is trying to find a 
special sock for men 
doing heavy work. One 
AA^on’t be enough. 


smile that it glowed “ Celestial, 
rosy red, love’s proper hue.” 

Our bricks are red. Wolsey 
built his palace of Hampton 
Court with bricks of a mellow 
red that to this day seem to 
glow with the sunset; and all 
our Tudor gateways are like it. 

Our soldiers’ coats were red 
as long as our brave men met 
the enemy face to .face ; and 
who, though they. are now 
camouflaged in dull khaki, can 
ever forget the “ thin red line ” 
as "strong as' steel of which 
Russell of The Times wrote, 
home from the Crimea, and 
Rudyard ■ Kipling put. in the 
mouth of Thomas Atkins ? 

Then we were fighting mis¬ 
takenly against a Russian Tsar. 
Today our very important Rus¬ 
sian Ally is Red. A Red Army 
has hammered the enemies of 
civilisation for two years while 
we and the Americans and the 
Fighting French got ready the 
anvil on which they will be 
ground to powder. 

{Jp the Reds! Who fears the Red 
flag ? Not Britain, whose 
veterans “ battered in their 
country’s Avars,”- the Chelsea 
Pensioners, wear, their scarlet 
coats to remind us of. the 
glorious days, that are gone, 
while avc prepare for the NeAV 
Day to come. 

Oh, ye$, as the poet says: 

There's that in reel, that 
warmeth the blood , 

And quickeneth a man within. 

P S. And are not Whitehall’s 
chief possessions its fine rolls 
of Red Tape ? 

© 

The Quiet Man 

VV7l: are a laughter-loving race, 
w and even ''an enemy air 
raid can furnish amusing in¬ 
cidents. One occurred during 
a daylight raid on a town on the 
south coast. 

A busy shopper avIio had 
tra\ r elled from a village for 
supplies found herself in a 
target area as the bombers began 
their attack. 

Worried by their attentions, 
by falling buildings and dust, 
she looked around wondering 
what to do. In the distance she 
saAv the upright figure of a man 
standing totally unmoved, and 
she thought to herself, ” That, 
man looks as solid and. safe as a 
rock; I shall go and stand 
beside him; he Avill give me 
courage.” 

She Avcnt, and found him a 
handsome fellow, fresh from the 
Avindow of a man’s outfitting 
establishment, displaying a fine 
OA^ercoat for gentlemen ! 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Arc we always sure ,* when we 
stretch out our hands for something, 
that the possession of it will not 
ruin Its? It is a moving thought 
from Robert Hichens , 


The Children’s 



“Here is the News” 

From the Gold Coast Broadcasting Station news goes out 
in English and six African languages. To these young 
Gold Coast natives the wireless has become an everyday 
affair, astot has-been for* long to their white 1 cousins 


The Good Angel of Paradise Row 


hear all too often of 
fortunes left by parents, to 
children who squander them in 
senseless extravagance; Now 
comes the news of how a very 
different kind of fortunate child 
“squandered” her inheritance. 

She rivas Miss Mary Eleanor 
^Elizabeth James, Justice of the 
Peace; but in London’s East 
End they called her “The Angel 
of Paradise Row,” with good 
reason. Miss Smith, at 21, 
inherited a fortune of £50,000 
from a rich father. When she 
died there was only a very small 
amount left after, death duties 
and so on had been .paid. All 
the rest had been “Squandered” 
on every conceivable kind of 
good and charitable action, none 
advertised, all done for the poor 
neighbours among whom this 
saintly, woman preferred to live 
and work. 

Mary James, “just an East- 
End er,” gave four-fifths of her 
fortune away to thpse whom she 


knew to be in need. Nobody ever 
appealed to her generosity in 
vain. But she gave herself, too, 
in ungrudging personal service 
to the humble friends she loved 
and cherished. Money was not 
enough for her idea, of charity. 
She squandered kindness, sym¬ 
pathy, care, and affection as 
widely as her possessions. That 
was why Bethnal Green loved 
her. 

Paradise Row is very far from 
being a Paradise. Yet those who 
live there love their cramped 
homes and their dingy pave¬ 
ments. Mary James brought 
light and beauty and warmth to 
the Avhole place. Mothers. and 
fathers and children all had 
cause to revere her and give her 
the deep and abiding trust and 
devotion which London’s East 
End keeps for all who show, by 
their own self-sacrifice and 
personal interest, . that in this 
hard world. we are all members 
one of another.. ‘ 


The Ratefixer 


/JJravelling home by bus, train, 
or tram from any great 
centre of war. industry, we are 
almost sure to hear Avorkers in 
their talk mention the Ratefixer. 
Indeed, the' ratefixer looms large 
in such conversation. 

The method of payment in big 
engineering and aircraft" work- 
* shops today includes a bonus 
system, and the bonus is based 
on output. To encourage the 
worker and speed up production 
a bonus is paid on jobs done 
within a given time. Let us take 
. a little example. 

Suppose you require six holes 
to be drilled in a piece of wood. 
The- ratefixer, who is usually a 
man. drawn from the ranks of 
the workers themselves, comes 
along, looks at the job, Aveighs it 
’ up, and then says he, will allow 


you 10 hours to do it. You can 
either agree or disagree with his 
decision. If you disagree, tests 
will be carried out by a number 
of other workers or by the 
ratefixer himself, and if it 
is found that the job can be 
done in that time by any 
ordinary. worker the price on 
that job is fixed at 10 hours. If 
not, a new arrangement is made. 

We will' further suppose the 
time is fixed at 10 hours and 
the worker accepts and gets on 
Avith the job. If the worker does 
it in half the time' he makes 
100 per cent and is paid accord¬ 
ingly. If he fails to d6 it in 
10 hours through his own fault 
he loses. If he loses through 
no fault of his own he can get 
the original time augmented so 
that he can earn more. 
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Newspaper 


JOHN OLSSON 

America's John Citizen 

'"There is no name like John. It is straightforward, it has no frills, 
* it seems to ring with all the manly virtues—honest John, 
plain John, John Bull, John the bold, the,patriot, the loyal, and 
above all Saint John the Beloved. It is the best name in the world. 


That is one of the reasons why 
John Olsson stands for the 
typical American of today, the 
American whose life-story is 
pictured in the latest exhibition 
at Charing Cross Underground, 
organised by<*the US Office of 
War Information and our own 
MOI. 

If you should ask an Ameri¬ 
can what the average American 
is like, he probably wouldn’t be 
able to tell you. But somebody 
in the company might think a 
minute, stare at the ground, and 
say, “Suppose there was a 
mechanic named John Olsson, 
whose father came to Minnesota 
55 years ago.” That is the 
beginning of a life-story which 
the photographs here continue 
in graphic style. ■ 

This man who came to Minne¬ 
sota was a blacksmith, with a 
smithy in a sleepy town and a 
white timber house near by. 
That was the house where John 
Olsson was born, that was the 
sleepy town where John learned 
to speak English, that was the 
countryside which claimed him 
as its own. 

At 18, school finished with, 
John 'stood on a hill and looked 
across the plain to far horizons 
where opportunity beckoned. He 
could be a logger in Oregon, a 
cowpuncher in Nevada, a deck¬ 
hand on a river steamer, a long¬ 
shoreman tn Boston—or a thou¬ 
sand other things. He became a 
longshoreman in Boston, and 
there in 1914, in that most 
English of cities, he married 
Elizabeth whose ^parents had 
conie from our own Somerset. 

In 1917, like most young 
Americans, John Olsson went to 
war. But he came back to new 
life and new joys; and perhaps 
the happiest' of all the happy 
pictures in the exhibition^ is the 
one showing him bouncing John 
Junior into th*e air (the merri¬ 
ment in both their faces is a 
hundred per cent). 

In the years following the 
Great War John and Elizabeth 


and John Junior settled do\Vn in 
their own home. Life was full, 
and life was good. Two weeks 
every year they toured their, vast 
country, and as they toured they 
saw millions of other Johns and 
Elizabeths at work and at play- 
in the streets, in the parks, on 
thb beaches, in their homes, and 
at their jobs. 

Meanwhile, John Olsson Junior 
was growing up, and growing up 
with him were Tony Mazzini, 
Ike Levy, and Hans Busch,. 
Americans, too, just like him. 
But all the time, far across the 
oceans, evil men were dreaming 
evil dreams, and scheming evil 
schemes. So came the day when 
John and Tony, Ike and Hans, 
went off to fight, side by side, 

- against a common enemy and 
for a common cause; and that 
is why today, wherever there is 
fighting, young John and count¬ 
less others like him, can be 
found, doing millions of jobs 
that must be done before Peace 
comes back to the world. They 
are there to make sure that the 
Government of the People by the 
People shall continue, and that 
the youth^ of the world shall 
march forward, shoulder to 
shoulder, into the Century of the 
Common Man. 

That is the story of the aver¬ 
age American portrayed so finely 
in this exhibition, portrayed in 
still pictures but in. moving 
fashion. Not the story of the 
aggressive-looking, goatee-bearded 
Uncle Sam (who never existed, 
anyway, outside cartoons), but the 
story of John Olsson, with fair 
hair, firm chin, and kindly, 
humorous eyes; the man you 
don’t often see at the kinema, 
but the man who votes, and buys 
, the goods, lives in a quiet house, 
does the work, and fights for 
freedom; the man who, save for 
a more spacious background, is 
just like John Jones, or John 
MacGregor, or John Smith, and 
speaks the same tongue. 

John Olsson, bless him! The 
world has need of him today. 


Natural Sanctuaries 


Appreciation of our national 
heritage is ever deepening 
and we are glad to learn that 
the Government has set aside 
certain parts of rural land as 
nature reserves, certain parts of 
our national forests having 
already been chosen for periodi¬ 
cal inspection by scientists 
interested in plants and animals. 

The Nature Reserves Com¬ 
mittee (whose address is the 
British Museum of Natural 
History, South Kensington) is 
going further than this, how¬ 
ever, and is making a list of 
localities all over England and 
Wales where reserves should be 
established. 

The object of a nature reserve 
is not only to preserve a glorious 
piece of living landscape, but 
also to improve forestry and the 
pastoral type of - agriculture. If 
we can study plants and animals 
in their natural surroundings 
we can judge what good or bad 
effects are likely to follow when 
the balance of nature is dis¬ 


turbed either by the destruction 
of animals or by changing the 
use of the land. The recent dis¬ 
covery of the great value of some 
of our native grasses, and of some 
useful insect parasites, was only 
possible because some con¬ 
veniently situated land in its 
■natural state was still available 
for study in our overcrowded 
little island. 

If w T e are to train the scientists 
of the future we must, the* Com¬ 
mittee states, have educational 
reserves near our large towns, 
where schoolchildren and others 
can go to study the natural 
scene in its full variety—a place 
where flowers can' grow outside 
the border, and birds and beasts 
break through the bars. We can 
all help in finding suitable sites, 
and in looking after them when 
the reserves get started. Geo¬ 
logical monuments, too,.have at 
last received the attention they 
.deserve, and rocky outcrops and 
sections of quarries are to be 
listed with a- view to preserva¬ 
tion. 
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LIBERTY 

VV/iio can divine what impulses 
from God 

Reach the caged lark, within a 
town abode, 

From his poor inch or two of 
daisied .sod ? 

Oh, yield him back liis privilege ! 
No sea. 

Swells like the bosom of a man 
set free : 

A wilderness is ricli with liberty. 

.Roll on, ye spouting whales, who 
die or keep 

Your independence in the fathom¬ 
less deep ! 

Spread, tiny nautilus, the living 
sail; 

Dive, at thy choice, or brave the 
freshening gale ! 

If unreproved the ambitious 
eagle mount 

Sunward to seek the daylight in 
its fount. 

Bays, gulfs, and ocean's Indian 
width, shall be. 

Till the world perishes,'a field 
for thee! Wordsworth 

Books, Old ond New 

Jf *1 have not read a book 
before, it is, to all intents 
and .purposes, new to me, 
whether it was printed yesterday 
or three hundred years ago. If 
it be urged that it has no 
modern, passing incidents, and 
is out of date and old-fashioned, 
then it is so much the newer ; 
it is farther removed from other 
# works that I have lately read; 
from the familiar routine of 
ordinary life, and makes so 
much more addition to my # 
knowledge. William Hazlitt 

GREEN GOWN 

*Tiie. earth is clothed in loveli¬ 
ness ; 

The night is swathed in dreams. 
We see the blue cloak of the 
hills, , 

The white sleeves of the streams. 
The garden’s fine embroidery, 
And everywhere we pass 
We find no lovelier garment than 
The green gown of the grass. 

Marjorie Wilson 

The Price We Must Pay 

•"The bread of bitterness is the food 
on which men grow to their 
fullest stature ; the waters of bitter¬ 
ness are the debatable ford through 
which they reach the shores of 
wisdom ; the ashes boldly grasped 
and eaten without faltering arc the 
price that must be paid for the 
golden fruit of knowledge. 

Ouida 

THE ENDURING 

VV7iii£N all the madness of our 
W time 

Is a forgotten dream 
The wind will sound its winter • 
chime 

And woodland bluebells gleam. 

T. Pittaway 

The Noblest Cry 

I iberalism is the’ supreme form 
of generosity; it is the right 
which the majority concedes to 
minorities, and hence it is the 
noblest cry that has ever resounded 
in this planet. 

A Spanish philosopher 


Regulus Calling to Carthage 

Time was when Roman leaders could speak with trite nobility . How 
different today ! This is the speech of the Roman general Regulus 
ca plitrcd by Carthage. Sent to Rome to pleadfor peace , heurged Rome 
to fight on and went back to die, saying this to the Carthaginians : v 


Y E doubtless thought, judging 
of Roman virtue by your 
own, that I would break my 
plighted faith, rather than by 
returning, and leaving your sons 
and brothers to rot in Roman 
dungeons, to meet your ven¬ 
geance. Well,. I could give 
reasons for this return, foolish 
and inexplicable as it seems to 
you, but, by great* Jove, I should 
debase myself to dwell on such 
high themes to you. Enough 
reply for you, it is because I am a 
Roman ! 

As such, here in your very 
capital I defy } t ou ! What I have 
(lone, ye never can undo ; what 
ye may do, I care not. Since 
first my young arm knew how to 
wield a Roman sword, have I not 
routed your armies, burned your 
towns, and dragged your generals ’ 
at my chariot wheels ? And do 
ye now expect to see me cower 
and whine with dread of Carthag¬ 
inian vengeance ? Compared to 
that fierce mental strife which 
my heart has just passed through 
at. Rome, the piercing of this 
flesh, the rending of the sinews, 
would be but sport to me. 

Venerable . senators, with 
trembling voices and out¬ 
stretched hands, besought me to 
return no more to Carthage. 
The generous people, with loud 
wailing, and wildly-tossing ges¬ 
tures, bade me stay. The voice 
of a . beloved mother—her 
withered hands beating her 
breast, her grey hairs streaming 
in the wind, tears flowing down 
her furrowed cheeks—praying 
! me not to leave her in her lonely 
and. helpless old age, is still 
sounding in my cars. Compared 
to anguish like this, the paltry 
torments you have in store is 
as the murmur of the meadow 
brook, to the wild tumult of the 
mountain storm-. 

Go! bring your threatened 
tortures !. The woes I see im¬ 
pending over this fated city will 
be enough to sweeten death, 
though every nerve should tingle, 


with its agony. I die—but mine 
shall be the triumph ; ,yours the 
untold desolation. For every 
drop of blood that falls from my 
veins, your own shall pour in 
torrents! Woe, unto thee, O 
Carthage ! I see thy homes and 
temples all in flames, thy citizens 
in terror, thy women wailing for 
the dead. Proud city ! thou 
art doomed ! the curse of Jove, a 
living, lasting curse is on thee 1 
The hungry waves shall lick the 
golden gates of thy rich palaces, 
and every brook run crimson to 
the sea. Rome, with bloody 
hand, shall sweep thy. heart¬ 
strings, and all thy homes shall 
howl in,wild response of anguish 
to her touch. Proud mistress of 
the sea, disrobed, uncrowned, 
and scourged—thus again do I 
devote* thee to the infernal gods ! 

Now, bring foVth your tor¬ 
tures ! Slaves ! while you tear 
this quivering flesh, remember 
how often Regulus lias beaten 
your armies and humbled your 
pride. Cut as he would have 
carved yowl Burn deep as his 
curse 1 You may slay Regulus, 
but cannot conquer him. 

Quoted from Elijah Kellogg 

REVELATION 

idle poet here and there. 
Looks round him, but, for 
all the rest 

The world, unfatliomably fair. 
Is duller than a witling’s jest. 

Love wakes men, once a life¬ 
time each; 

They lift their heavy lids and 
look; 

And, lo, what one sweet page 
can teach 

They read with jpy, then shut 
the book. 

And some give thanks and some 
blaspheme. 

And most forget; but, either 
way. 

That and the Child’s unheeded 
dream 

Is all the light of all their day. 

Coventry Patmore 



H M S Victory Today 

Nelson's Flagship Victory is being used for ratings study¬ 
ing for commissions. It is, in fact, a school for sailors 
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Gibraltar in London 


^fter the fall of France num¬ 
bers of boys and girls were 
evacuated from Gibraltar, and 
for quite a time they had no 
schooling at all. That was a sad 
state cf affairs, but it did not 
continue for long and now they 
have several schools in London, 
St James’s in Craven Terrace 
being an outstanding example. 

The headmaster, Mr F. H. Yale, 
is a happy man, doing an ex¬ 
ceptional job, for he has 196 
Gibraltar children and 30. Lon¬ 
doners now, with another' 63 in 
his infants’ department at- the 
Park Royal Hotel, not far away. 
He is also a proud man, for his 
Gibraltar boys and girls have won 
12 scholarships to higher schools, 
nine .of them in the last 12 
months, and this in spite of the 
fact that not 5 per cent of them, 
when they reached London, could 
speak any English. 

These' Gibraltar children, how¬ 
ever, have learned not only Eng¬ 
lish, but much else which they 
will take honje with them as in¬ 
spiring memories of the Home¬ 
land to which, despite their own 
failure to speak English, the 
parents of Gibraltar have always 
looked up with pride. They now 
know much about Britain and her 
Empire which they never knew 
before, and they are quick and 
intelligent learners. As Mr 
Yale said to the C N, you can do 
just anything with these boys and 
girls .if you go the right way 
about it.^ What Mr Yale really 
means is that he and his staff of 


a dozen teachers, only three cf 
whom are . from Gibraltar, have . 
won the confidence of their pupils 
through, kindness and under- 
' standing. The three Gibraltar 
, teachers take the junior classes 
and are bi-lingual; but the other 
teachers know no Spanish, which 
is an excellent thing, as it has 
made the children learn English 
just as quickly asffhey can, which 
is very quickly indeed. * 

If you ask these children what 
they think of London, they will 
tell" you that they “ like this 
place,” but want to go back to 
the Rock as soon as they can. 
After all, it is their home, and 
by all accounts a very delightful 
home, with its sunshine and its 
quaint streets and fine bathing- 
beaches and the fun and ex¬ 
citement of the comings and 
goings of the mighty Fleet in 
which they take such pride. 

These Gibraltar boys and girls 
have a fine eye for colour. Their 
art work is Gutstanding, and on 
feast-days the girls dress in their 
picturesque national costume 
with charming effect. When 
the boys are asked, after a visit 
. to the Imperial Institute across 
Kensington Gardens, to lllus- 
strate what they have learned, 
they do so with first-rate .draw¬ 
ings in coloured chalks; and they 
can tell you what the draw¬ 
ings mean to them and their 
fellow-Britishers. The girls are 
admirable needlewomen, and the 
embroidery they make is the 
pride of the school. - 


High Pay For American Seamen 


America is not only building over 
2000 .merchant ships to meet 
the great call of a war fought in 
many theatres, but has also to 
make - provision for manning 
them. 

The American Government has 
therefore set Tip a recruiting cam¬ 
paign in which an appeal is made 
to patriotism, reinforced by high 
pay. * The shipping board is re¬ 
cruiting and training * 100,000 
officers and men. The most diffi¬ 
cult point'is to obtain well-trained 


officers, a much more difficult 
matter than to build a good ship. 
Volunteer cadets are given a 
thorough 16 months’ training. 

Looking to the future, there is 
a good deal of apprehension as to 
the economic condition of seamen 
in Britain and America after the 
war. Shipping, unfortunately, is 
the first trade to feel the effects 
of general depression, and the 
shipowners cannot do anything 
when affairs are not going as 
well as they should on* shore. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Old Apple Tree 


y j AURiE t s big sister Nora was 
sitting in the old apple 
tree reading the thrilling ad¬ 
ventures of Alice in Wonder¬ 
land 

That is how Laurie saw her 

m . 



as he looked out of"* 
the bathroom win- 
* dow. 

That’s my tree,” 
he called out, “and 
you know you ought 
to be practising,” he 
added mischievously. • ' \ 

But Nora, intent on her 
book, took no notice. 

“If you don't come down 
this instant,” went on Laurie. 
“Ill go and let your rabbits 
out:” ■■ - 

Nora started up, 


“Don’t you dare,” she cried. 

But already Laurie had gone 
downstairs and out to the 
hutch where he was 'fiddling 
with the latch. 

Nora shut her book with a 
snap, and sprang to the 
ground. 

But the ground was uneven 
and she fell. . 

“ Oh! ” she cried. “ I’ve 
sprained my - ankle. You 
horrid little wretch,” she 
moaned, “it's all your-.fault.” 
And the pain was so bad that 
the tears came into her eyes. 

Laurie looked at her in dis¬ 
may. ■ 

“I'm sorry,” he said in a 
frightened voice. “I was only 
teasing. Can’t you get up if I 
'help you?” 

Pcor Nora shook her head. 

“ You’ll have to fetch 
mummie,” she told him. “ You 
needn’t say anything about 
the rabbits,” she added kindly, 
smiling at him through her 
tears.. ^ 

“I guess T shall,”. replied 
Laurie, as he trotted off. 
“Perhaps it’ll make me feel a 
bit better.” 


News From 
Down Under 

A recent mail from New 
Zealand brought these little 
stories from a C N correspondent. 

GULL AS DIVE BOMBER 

At a New Zealand native 
school a tame,' one-legged seagull 
was badly * mauled by the 
headmaster’s cat, but the follow¬ 
ing morning the gull made a 
counter attack, diving repeatedly 
at the somewhat bewildered cat 
and driving it under the school 
building. The cat has now 
learned to keep a very respectful 
distance from the gull. 

RAIN OF SHELLFISH 

An occurrence recalling the 
“ rain ” of frogs recently reported 
in Australia has been ex¬ 
perienced by a woman at 
Dunedin in the South Island. 
She was attending to her flower 
beds when she felt what » she 
took to be large hailstones fall¬ 
ing from a black'cloud passing 
across the overcast sky. On pick¬ 
ing up some of the “stones ” she 
discovered that they were small 
shellfish resembling mussels. For 
about three seconds the shower 
of several dozen shells pattered 
down on the roof ofian outhouse 
and the garden. 

The only explanation of such 
occurrences appears to be that 
these falling objects have been 
picked up in a heavy wind or 
whirlwind and are then de¬ 
posited many miles away., 

POSTING TIME 

• When a street letter-box in 
New Zealand was cleared of mail 
recently, a postal official was sur¬ 
prised to find a watch which was 
still* ticking and in good condi¬ 
tion. It was without wrapper or 
address label and presumably had 
been dropped into the box by 
some absent-minded person. 

JUNIOR SURF CLUB 

While the senior members of a 
New Zealand Surf Club are away 
fighting for their country the 
work is being carried on by 
junior members. The skill and 
efficiency of their work was 
shown recently when two small 
boys capsized their canoe some 
distance from the shore. A 
junior member of the club, him¬ 
self not much bigger than those 
in difficulties, promptly manned 
the club’s rescue boat alone and 
brought the two lads to shore. 

. 7 SCIENCE SCHOLAR 

Although only 18, Hilary James 
Harrington has won his BSc 
degree at the Auckland Uni¬ 
versity College, and has also been 
awarded a senior university . 
scholarship in geology. He. is 
believed to be the youngest stu¬ 
dent ever to have held a senior 
university, scholarship. 

NEW HEALTH STAMPS 

Each year the government of 
New Zealand issues special 
health stamps which are sold for 
twice the usual postage. This 
extra revenue .goes toward free 
Health Camps for boys and girls 
whose parents cannot give them 
the necessary, holidays. 

This ' year photographs of 
Princesses Elizabeth and Mar¬ 
garet Rose appear on the stamps. 

This is the first time that these 
or any stamps issued by the New 
Zealand Post Office have been 
triangular in shape. Their 
colours are brown for the 3d 
and green for the lid stamp. 
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A Solar System in 
the Making 

Marvels of the Celestial Lyre 

The brightest star in the northern half of the heavens is now 
1 well placed for observation in the evening, writes the C N 
Astronomer. This is Vega, which will be found a little to the 
east,of overhead as soon as the sky becomes dark enough. 
Apart from the planet Venus, which is high in the west,’Vega 
will probably be the first to be perceived in the twilight. 

Later, as the sky darkens, the 
other stars of the little constel¬ 
lation of Lyra, the Lyre,’ will be¬ 
come obvious. The chief of 


these are shown in the star-map, 
from which they will be readily 
identified, the third-magnitude 
stars Beta and Gamma becoming 
visible soon after Vega. It will 
be most interesting - to explore 
this ancient constellation, which 
has been traced back to the 
Phoenicians and, is the only con¬ 
stellation to represent a musical 
instrument. . . . 

Vega appears the brightest of 
Lyra’s stellar gems because'it is 
much the nearest. Nevertheless 



The chief stars of Lyra r 

it is about 1,707,850 times farther 
than our Sun, and its light takes 
27 years to reach us compared 
with a little over 8 minutes 
from the Sun. Were Vega as 
near it would be seen as a bril¬ 
liant bluish-white sun about 2* 
times wider than our Sun, and it 
would give us 53-times more light 
and heat; so we must be thank¬ 
ful that Vega is not so near. 

In this respect Beta in Lyra 
is of much greater interest, for 
it has long been known to be 
composed of two bodies. One of 
these is a smaller and less bril¬ 
liant planetary-sun which ‘ re¬ 
volves round the larger sun at 
such an angle, relative to our 
point of view, that one sun alter¬ 
nately passes in front of the 
other. Then there results an ap¬ 
parent diminution in the light of 
Beta, and the star declines from 
3.3 to about 4.5 magnitude; thus 
Beta, instead of appearing about 
as bright as Gamma, becomes 
much fainter.. 

This takes place every 6£ days, 
when the suns alternately pass 


in front of each other, the 
smaller sun revolving round the 
larger in 12 days 21 hours and 47 
minutes. It takes approximately 
a day for each sun to pass in 
front of the other, so in view of 
their average distance apart, 
which has been calculated to be 
about 40 million miles from 
centre to centre of each sun, they 
must be suns of giant dimensions 
and far larger than ours. 

As their surfaces cannot be far 
apart, and permanent colossal 
tides would result, their spheres 
would in consequence be egg- 
shaped, a circumstance which 
peculiar variations in their light 
tends to confirm. Now Dr Otto 
Struve; who has recently been 
making spectroscopic investiga¬ 
tions, finds that both these suns 
are enveloped in fiery gases, 
chiefly -hydrogen and helium, 
which 'are emitted with terrific 
speed and in immense, volumes 
from the larger and much hotter 
central sun, * 

A Lens-Shaped Nebula 

Much of this erupted gas en¬ 
velops the. smaller and less bril¬ 
liant sun, which is not nearly so 
hot yet has to endure this bath' 
of flaming vapour. Condensed, 
heavier, masses of this ejected 
matter fall back into the central 
sun very much as the erupted 
.material is seen to do on our Sun; 
and \vhile a certain proportion, 
doubtless, is added continuously 
to the smaller sun, a large 
amount of the lighter material 
appears to radiate outwards into 
space to form a vast lens-shaped 
atmospheric nebula, at least as 
large as the orbit of Neptune, but 
calculated to be at the enormous 
distance of some 1500 light-years. 

Obviously we have there a solar 
system in an early, stage of forma¬ 
tion, and in many ways similar 
to that visualised by Laplace in 
his famous Nebular Hypothesis.. 
as long ago as 1796, but modified 
now in accordance with later dis¬ 
coveries and the- more accurate 
mathematical*, conceptions of 
Chamberlin and Jeffreys, known 
as the Tidal Theory. This now 
receives strong confirmation, and 
so we get ^nearer and nearer 
to a clear idea of the beginning 
of things. , . G. F. M. 


Swiss Hospitality 


gwiTZERLAND is reported' to be 
sheltering about 11,000 re¬ 
fugees, a great number of whom 
came froni France to avoid 
being deported by the Germans. 

Most Swiss citizens are anxious 
that their country should offer 
asylum to all who seek, but un¬ 
fortunately the' resources of the 
country cannot be stretched in¬ 
definitely. One American relief 
. worker reports that the Swiss 
standard of living space for 
refugees is comparatively very , 
high. “It would never occur to 
the Swiss officials,” he writes, 
“that they should just round 
them all up and leave them in 
an area enclosed by barbed wire. 


Last week I visited two of the 
Swiss work camps in ,the Valais; 
in comparison with the concen¬ 
tration camps in France, these 
seemed practically like Paradise. 
But to plan .and operate small 
work camps on such an enlight¬ 
ened basis takes an enormous 
amount of time, energy, money, 
and materials.” ' . ' 

Fortunately America is able 
to give a’little assistance, and 
five tons of very-much-needed 
clothing is. being sent from 
Lisbon. It had been intended 
for refugees in the camps in 
France, but was held up in 
Lisbon when the .Germans 
occupied, southern France. 
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Strategic Atolls Renew or Die The Good Earth 


When the School Boat Called 
in Ellice Islands 

A merica is gradually stretching out her long arm across the 
** huge wastes of the Pacific Ocean, and the latest group of 
islands to be occupied is the Ellice Group which lies north of 
Fiji and in the direct supply line, from America to Australia 
and the South Pacific. 


These tiny islands are little 
more than coral platforms. They 
form part of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Island Colonies, one of the 
most lonely and least-known 
parts of the British Empire. The 
colony officially covers about a 
million square miles, but only 
two hundred square miles of it 
are land. The Ellice Islands are 
atolls—the rims of extinct vol¬ 
canoes which have long ago sunk 
beneath the ocean leaving a thin 
rim af rocky land jutting above. 
Inside the rim lies the lagoon 
covering what was the crater 
mouth. 

The lagoon of. Funafuti, where 
the American Naval forces have 
landed, is particularly beautiful, 
covering two hundred square 
miles. The villages are dotted 
all round the lagoon on the islets, 
none of which are more than a 
mile or two wide. Funafuti 
lagoon will probably be useful as 
a base lor American seaplanes, 
for it is protected- by the string 
of coral islets from the force of 
the Pacific rollers outside. 

On one of these islets a few 
years ago an Englishwoman, Miss 
Sarah Joliffe, of the London 
Missionary Society,' lived in a 
small reed and grass hut. She 
started a school there for forty 
Ellice Island girls. The girls had 
to clear a site for the simple 


school buildings and make a road. 
They lived mainly on coconuts 
and a few shellfish. When the 
tide went out there were left.be¬ 
hind in the corah pools small her¬ 
rings which the girls could catch 
in;-their hands. 

For years this little atoll school 
was probably the loneliest in the 
world. The girls had to row 
across the great lagoon to reach 
the main village at Funafuti 
where the mission schooner John 
Williams carried them home to 
their own islands. Nowadays 
many girls in ordinary times go 
as far north as the Gilbert 
Islands to school, or attend their 
own little village school where 
the simple Ellice Island pastor 
does his best as a teacher. There 
are some four .thousand Ellice 
Islanders on the nine atolls. In ■ 
normal times the growing of 
copra (dried coconut) provides 
.more than enough for them to 
live on, and out of their savings 
they built handsome coral lime¬ 
stone churches. They have been 
hoping for a British missionary 
to live among them permanently 
instea d "of visiting them occasion- 
ally;. 

Now that America has brought 
the Ellice Islands into the wider 
orbit of the world's life these 
remote islets may play an im¬ 
portant part in world affairs. 


Salute to the Lifeboatmen 


J)ay in, day out—night out, 
night in—through peace and 
through war, the Lifeboat Ser¬ 
vice carries on; its hazardous 
- work is never-ending, its watch¬ 
fulness unceasing, the courage 
and devotion of its men un¬ 
flagging. In peace the work of 
the lifeboatmen is perilous be¬ 
yond all reckoning, but war 
brings increasing calls to action 
and its own special dangers, and 
in three and a half years of war 
these men have written an epic. 

The. Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution has recently pub¬ 
lished a shilling booklet paying 
tribute to.ifs men; and because 
in every page and every picture 
” their heroism is reflected the 
RNLI will not mind us calling 
it a"regular thrillings’ worth. It 
is inspiring reading, and it deals 
specially with the help the Life¬ 
boat Service has been able to 
.render to the RAF—dauntless 
courage matched with* ‘dauntless 
courage. 


Only superb seamanship and 
superb bravery can face up {o 
the dangers which beset the "life¬ 
boatmen, who answer the dis¬ 
tress calls of all who go down to 
the sea in ships, whose peril is in 
deep waters; and those are 
the qualities these men possess 
in superb degree. 

A few weeks before the Duke of 
Kent laid down his own life' for 
his country he sent this message: 

fi We owe the lifeboatmen a 
debt which cannot adequately be 
repaid. They brave innumerable 
hardships willingly, and with a 
spirit of determination of 'the 
highest order. Ugly weather at 
sea is enough to test the courage 
and endurance of any man, but 
added to that they have to face 
the perils of war. They are 
bombed and machine-gunned, 
but they carry on their work in 
all waters, mined or not.” 

That was finely said. Let us 
ever remember his words; let us 
never forget our lifeboatmen! 


Gracie Gets Going 


hen young Lancashire makes 
up its mind to get some¬ 
thing done it is done. 

Grace • Roach of Cross Street, 
Urmston, near Manchester, is 
only 14, but she wanted to help 
our Russian Allies in some prac¬ 
tical north-country way, and so 
she thought of raising money 
with a Mobile Lending Library. 
She didn’t call it that, of course, 
something much more homely 
was in her mind; but a Mobile 
Lending Library in fact she did 
form (even though it operated on 
. perambulator wheels), and a 


great success it proved. As her 
stock of books at 2d a time in¬ 
creased so did her clientele. 
Now every night when the mobile 
library with its two big boxes 
leaves Cross Street it is propelled 
by a young proprietor proud, to 
be of service to Russia (and in¬ 
cidentally to her neighbours), 
and more than proud of a letter 
of thanks from Mrs Churchill. 

Bravo, Gracie! The C N sends 
its good wishes to you, and trusts 
that in time you will become as 
famous as Lancashire's other 
famous Gracie. 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. .1 see that there, has been 
talk in Parliament about the ex¬ 
tent of our population, and that 
many members of both Houses 
hold that we are in danger of los¬ 
ing a large part of our people. 
How can that be when the British 
census has always shown an in¬ 
crease in the number of our 
people? Also, if it is true that 
fewer children are now born than 
of old, is it not also true that the 
death rate has fallen, so that 
fewer people die every year? . » 

Man. The.truth of the matter 
can be stated in very simple 
terms. It is that enough children 
are - not now being born in our 
country to maintain the existing 
population. That is, the nation 
is not replacing itself. This has 
not yet led to a fall in the total 
population, but the lack of re¬ 
placement *has become so serious 
that before very long the number 
of children born will not equal 
the number of people who die. 
We now still have living among 
us many born a great number of 
years ago, bUt as these pass away 
there will not be sufficient 
children to take their places. 
This would remain true even if 
medical science so much im¬ 
proved that every person now 
alive lived to be a hundred. The 
important point- .to bear in mind 
is that the popiilation is not 
replacing itself, because not 
sufficient children are born. 

Boy. Then, if replacement is 
not taking place, it must mean 
that as time passes our popula¬ 
tion will have a higher average 
age? 

Man. ,1 am glad that you 
realise that, for it is a point of 
the greatest importance. Britain 
is becoming an older country. In 
the House of Lords it was pointed 
out that, if present tendencies 
continued, our population would 
be down to 34 millions by 1980. 
Our population of over 65 years of 
age has risen from 7-£ per -cent 
in 1880 to Hi- per cent in 1930, 
and is in danger of rising to 22i 
per cent in 1980, with a cor¬ 
respondingly smaller proportion 
of younger people to support the 
old. To put it .in another way, 
if the children continue to fall 
in number the nation as a whole 
f will become less energetic and 
enterprising. We must renew or 
’ decline; we miist renew or die! 

Boy. How many children 
should there be* in a family if the 
population is not to decline? 

Man. That can be readily 
stated. If each family has two 
children who in their turn be¬ 
come parents of two children, the 
population will hold its own if 
public health remains good. If 
each family has three such 
children, the population will in¬ 
crease by one half within a 
generation. If each family has 
less than two children, the popu¬ 
lation must decrease. That 
simple and true statement ought 
to be known to everyone. 

Boy. If what you tell me is 
accepted, what can we do to stay 
the fall of births and to give the 
nation a plentiful supply of«?new 
lives? 

Man. A number of things sug¬ 
gest themselves as worth con¬ 
sideration and prompt action. 
They include : 

A Ministry of Motherhood and 
Childhood, to safeguard the 
health of mothers and children; 
a big increase in thq relief of 
taxation of families having 
children; the payment of family 
allowances; the assistance of the 
newly married to enable them to 
establish comfortable homes; a 
vigorous land programme to bring 
our soil into full, cultivation; the 
provision of good homes in town 
and country; the promotion of 
social security, especially in re¬ 
lation to the abolition of mass 
unemployment; and, most import¬ 
ant of all, the cultivation of the 
people themselves, in the educa¬ 
tion of mind and body. 


New Acres Won For the Plough 

Victories are being won on English soil, and they are 
^ some of the outstanding achievements of the war. They 
are talcing place down on the farm. 

A correspondent in the West ' the soil and then clearing the 
Country has been witnessing one- Jungle. 

of them, and seen how a Little by little, bit by bit, the 
farmer has triumphed over one land was uncovered, but there 


of the hardest jobs agriculturists 
nowadays have to tackle. He 
has seen the taming of-.acres 
which for many years have run 
wild. . 

The land had not been culti¬ 
vated within living memory, and 
the farmer was even told that it 
was beyond cultivation. 

" A jungle of thorns, brambles, 
and gorse encroached far from 
boundary hedges, while on the 
remaining land ferns, rushes, 
and elders flourished in unre¬ 
stricted profusion, and trunks of 
oak and birch clung tenaciously 
to The soil. 

Parts were waterlogged . too, 
and To make these forsaken 
acres yield their contributions to 
the nation's larder meant a 
vigorous draining, clearing, and 
breaking-up programme. 

It seemed a hopeless business, 
but the farmer, enterprising and 
energetic, was determined to find 
new acres for the plough. And 
so he got to work, first draining 


were many thrills for the tractor 
drivers when at last the earth 
met the plough. In boggy 
places the tractor’s wheels sank 
heavily, remaining stuck until 
another tractor hauled it out. 

All through Britain similar 
victories, over the almost un¬ 
tamable are being seen. The. 
war has opened our eyes to the 
vast amount of neglected land 
in our midst. For,generations 
this land has Waited for cultiva¬ 
tion, and the time when it 
would be a credit- to the country. 
At last that time has cqme; a 
new value has been set on 
every acre because our need is 
great. 

Never again must the good 
brown earth be allowed to be¬ 
come derelict and forgotten, but 
it must continue to reveal to the 
countryside the glory of the 
grain, bringing prosperity long 
after the great clash between 
arms, ammunition, and men is 
over. 


A Little Tin Goes a Long Way 


^he civilised wofld is short of 
tin because the uncivilised Japs 
have stolen so much of it. Con¬ 
sequently it has to be spread very 
thinly over tin-plates which have 
a foundation of iron. 

When tin was fairly plentiful 
the iron was dipped into baths of 
melted tin; and later than that, 
in, efforts to make it go farther, 
tin electroplating was tried, and 
was not very satisfactory because 


the surface was dull instead of 
shining. But now the United 
States, which before the war 
used 70,000 tons of tin a year, has 
invented a new process by which, 
after the iron has been electro¬ 
plated, all the almost Invisible 
bumps and hollows which spoil 
the surface are electrified out by 
another process. 

Thus a very little tin is made 
to go a yery long way. 



Yes, all bikes are scarce in 
wartime, even the best — and 
B.S.A. are undoubtedly the best 
for speed, strength, and good 
looks. All your friends will envy 
you if you have a B.S.A., so get 
your parents to put one on order • 
for you—but please be patient- 
about its delivery. 

THE BICYCLE YOU 

CAN'T BEAT 


You will receive a Catalogue if you send a id. stamp to 

B.S.A. CYCLES LTD. (DEPT. NT/7)« BIRMINGHAM, 
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T H E B R A N T U B 


According to Report 

J see someone has suggested a 
! statue to the man who in¬ 
vented rubber tyres,” Smith re¬ 
marked. 

“ Wouldn’t a bust be more ap¬ 
propriate? ” was his friend’s 
reply. ; ■ 


Short-Sighted 

A SMALL man once' started to 
** climb 

•Up the tower to Big Ben, saying , 
“I’m 

So sorry to vex. 

But Vve mislaid my specs, 

And I ivant to see. what is the 
time" 


Jacko Scents a Mystery 



T he mystery lay concealed in a chain of dark splashes all along the pavement. 

“I must follow this up,” declared Detective Jacko,fetching a magnifying 
glass and getting to work. But it was only Mr Potts the Painter, who was 
carrying a Jeaky paint* pot. 


USEFUL HINT 

J-Jere is a useful hint for 
those'who have to get a cork 
out of a bottle and have no 
corkscrew handy. , A long, 
ordinary - screw, though driven 
well into the cork will still leave - 
plenty outside, to enable a good 
grip to be obtained. 


A Very Deep Hole 

^he deepest known place in the 
ocean is" in the Pacific, off 
Mindanao in the Philippines, 
where a sounding of 35,400 feet 
was made. If Mount Everest 
could .be, turned ,upside down in 
this ' depth it . would , miss the 
bottom by well over a mile. 



THE PRICE OF CAK 
IS CONTROLLED 

Price control of Cake has been instituted 
by the Ministry of Food in collaboration 
with the Cake Manufacturers. It has 
necessitated limiting the varieties obtain¬ 
able, but all the ingredients used sre 
pure, nourishing and wholesome. Price 
control of Cake permits economic 


production, and the conservation 
man-power. 


.wVT X! MAa/,. 

Remember that supplies 
are limited so don't buy 
more than your share. 

Issued by tfio Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time / Wanes Ltd L 
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Writing in the Bus 

gHORTLY. after reading the C N 
paragraph Writing in the 
Train, writes a correspondent, I 
was travelling in a bus swaying 
over a very rough road, making 
it difficult for the conductor to 
write out a fresh contract pass 
for a passenger. She managed 
it quite easily, however, by clasp¬ 
ing her left arm tightly across 
her body and placing the ticket 
pad between her arm and side; 
bending her head slightly ^for¬ 
ward. 

Fred’s Birthday Present 

Jt was Fred’s birthday, and he ' 
was told that he could buy 
what he wanted within reason, 
and his father would pay for it. 
He brought a small accumulator. 

.‘•How much did you pay for it, 
Fred?” asked father. 

“ Five shillings and half its 
price,” answered Fred. 

What was the cost of the 
accumulator? Answer next week 

YOUR BACKBONE 

Jn a recent paragraph we stated 
that the human backbone has 
' 17 vertebrae, and, a few wise 
readers have kindly pointed out 
that the correct number is 33. 
The backbone proper, or spinal 
' column, begins with the neck and 
ends with the tail-bone, and ‘ is 
made up of 33 vertebrae. 

The C N apologises for its 
error,, but the 17 vertebrae in our 
paragraph applied actually to 
what is popularly, but wrongly, 
called the backbone—the 12 
in. the back called Thoracic 
vertebrae, to which the ribs are 
joined, and the 5 in the loin 
called Lumbar vertebrae. 

There is of course another 
Backbone to which we did not 
refer—that firmness of character 
which distinguishes Britons from 
Nazis. 

What Is His Name? 

rjHE initials of the words 
described here will form 
the name of a great statesman, 
beginning with G. 

A game; a flower; an animal; 
a weapon; a bag; a town in 
France; a precious stone; a girl’s 
name; a tree. 

What is it? Answer next week 

DRESSED SALAD 

Joiner: Here, waiter, I’ve found 
a button in this salad. 

Waiter: Sorry, sir. It must 
have come off % when the salad 
was being dressed. 
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Riddles About Birds 

Why do birds clear a cherry 
tree so quickly? They take a 
peck at a time. 

What bird can lift the heaviest 
weight? The crane. 

Which is the rudest of all 
birds? The mocking bird. \ 

Why would an owl be offended 
if you called him a pheasant? 
Because you would be making 
game of him. 

When is a-pigeon like a glass? 
When it is a tumbler. 

Why do little birds in their 
nest agree? For fear of falling 
out. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the'evening Venus is in the 
, south-west. In the morn- 
» ing Saturn is in 
the east and 
Mars is in 
the south-east. 
The picture 

shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen. at 
9.30 pm, Double 
Summer Time, on Thursday, 
July 8. 

Why Does a Cricket 
Ball Stop ? 

A cricket ball driven with 
moderate force along the 
ground will reach the boundary 
at Lord’s when the ground is 
hard and dry and the grass cut 
short. The critics remark that 

“the outfield is very fast today.” 

The same drive, applied to a ball 
of the same weight after a 
night’s rain will send the ball 
only to' a point short of the 
boundary by many yards. 

Everyone knows why the ball 
stops—“ the outfield is slow to¬ 
day." The difference lies in the 
differing values of the external 
friction. 

It is, of course, friction that 
makes the ball stop. Abolish 
friction and the ball will glide 
for ever, if there be no other 
force to stop it. 



The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday , July 7, 
to Tuesday. Jfily 13. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The BBC 
Orchestra, conductor Sir Adrian 
Boult; and the Adventures of 
Barbar, by Erik Chisholm, the 
story of how . those ' delightful 
elephants, Barbar and Celestine, 
went up in a balloon and fought 
. the ' savages, told by Mac. 5.50 
Letters in the Sand, by Laurens. 
No. 2, Beth the House. 

Thursday, 5.20 National Velvet, 
a story of a girl and a horse by 
Enid Bagnold, adapted as a serial 
play by Muriel Levy. 

Friday, 5.20 After School, a pro¬ 
gramme devised by Gwen Ferrier. 
Listeners will hear how school- 
children at Dinas Powis and 
Caerleon have organised their own 
amusements at their school. 


Saturday, 5.20 Fingal’s Ghost, 
by Kathleen Fidler. The thrilling 
adventure of two children on 
holiday near Fingal’s Cave in the 
Hebrides. 

. Sunday, 5.20 Highlands and 
islands, a recital of Scottish Songs 
by Sidney McEwan; followed by 
Robbie’s Medal, a story by Janet 
Fraser, told by W. H. D. Joss. 

Monday, 5.20 Sam Pig’s Egg, a 
story by Alison Uttley, told by 
Mac; _ followed by Music at 
Random, by Helen Henschel— 
Songs that French Children Sing. 
5.45 Stay-at-Home Holidays—No. 3, 
in which Ida Gandy will talk 
about some picnics she remem¬ 
bers,' and gives some hints to 
young cyclists. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Concert by. Junior 
Prizewinners at >,the Bristol 
Eisteddfod. 


Tht Children’s Newspaper, July 10. 1943 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Good judgment. 
5 Covers most of the earth. 8 Forepart 
of a ship. 9 A standard. 10 Active. 
12 A period. 13 A gift. 18 A fragment. 

17 Immersed in water. 20 Associate of. 
the Royal Academy (abbrev.). 21 York¬ 
shire cathedral city. 24 A kind of slave. 
25 The middle part of a church. 
28 To consume. 27 A heron. 

Reading Down. 1 A health resort. 
2 Formerly. 3 Expresses negation. 

4 This controls power and light. 

5 The great restorer. 8 To gain by 
service. 7 A precious stone. 11.Scarcer. 
14 Freight. T5 To humble. 16 Begin. 

18 Region. 19 Bird of Peace. 22 State 
of equality. 23 A snare. 

Answer next week 4 

Share and Share Alike 

f'EORGE always ivent shares 
^ with his brother , 
a But once when lie said to his 
mother. 

ft You gave me a smack , 

So I gave one to Jack ” 

She immediately gave him an¬ 
other. 



w uve 

Will BE AN 
AWFULLY 

m/m.%■ . * 


One day the , war will end. One 
day a new world will surely re¬ 
awaken around wide-eyed children 
unused to the ways of peace. 

The carefree spirit of Peter Pan 
will capture the hearts of a young 
generation on the threshold of 
fresh, simple delights. Then, 
slightly to misquote Barrie—“To 
live will be an awfully Ibig ad-, 
venture.” 

Wise parents are keeping their 
children fit and healthy now with 
*Milk of Magnesia', so that they 
will enjoy to the full the zest of 
youth in the happier years ahead. 

ft 
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‘MILK OF MAGNESIA* 

Trade mark*of Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 


'Ufa&t&ti' 



jJjS/Toffee for 

^BEST COUPON VALUE/ 

‘Controlfed price 6 d per $ lb. 
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